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Revival of Self-Help Cooperatives 


In the early years of the depression there sprang up 
in various parts of the country numerous self-help co- 
operatives, very informally organized, with the aim of 
enabling people without money to carry on some pro- 
duction for their own use. With the coming of cash re- 
lief and work relief on a national basis most of these 
organizations disappeared. Another factor was undoubt- 
edly the opposition from merchants and business men who 
dislike the idea of production for family use. For a 
limited period the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion made grants to these organizations. They seem to 
have been continued only in relatively few instances in 
a small way under the supervision of social work agencies 
in cities particularly interested in this method. 


Within recent years there have been numerous indica- 
tions of a revival of the idea. Possibly the reductions 
in work relief made by the last session of Congress are 
an important factor. In rural communities, too, there is 
much evidence of dissatisfaction with the continued re- 
lief program and there are those who think that self-help 
and mutual aid on a community basis must be tried more 
intensively. 


An illustration of these recent developments is that 
being carried out in connection with the Merom Institute 
of Merom, Indiana, under the auspices of several agencies 
of the Congregational and Christian Churches. The name 
given to it is “Merom Reciprocal Economy.” This eco- 
nomic organization operates differently from the methods 
of producers’ or consumers’ cooperatives. It proceeds 
with a minimum of capital and ordinarily does not operate 
in competition with other branches of business. It pro- 
vides the means whereby idle men and unused resources 
can be brought together in order to raise the standard 
of living of individuals, families and communities. Men 
exchange services and goods. The movement is primarily 
for those who have been displaced from employment for 
wages and is particularly applicable to villagers. Farmers, 
however, have been able to cooperate by exchanging goods 
for the labor of the men in the self-help cooperative. 

Among the activities of the Merom group are cutting 
wood, manufacturing maple syrup, repairing furniture, 
gardening, canning, weaving, salvaging junk. An im- 
portant feature of the Merom Reciprocal Economy is that 
cooperative action and adult education are systematically 
integrated. The Institute publishes a 14 page leaflet de- 
scribing these and other activities. 


Reports from California indicate that Governor Olson 
will try experiments in self-help for those on relief. The 


Christian Century (Chicago) for September 6, 1939, 
notes Governor Olson’s effort, finding in it evidence of an 
awareness that “something must be done for the victims 
of the unemployment problem other than passing out re- 
lief checks.” 


The Broadcasting Code 


The new code for the broadcasting industry adopted 
at the July meeting of the National Association of Broad- 
casters has attracted much attention. It declares that 
children’s programs should be “based upon sound social 
concepts and presented with a superior degree of craft- 
manship; that these programs should reflect respect for 
parents, adult authority, law and order, clean living, high 
morals, fair play and honorable behavior. Such programs 
must not contain sequences involving horror or torture 
or use of the supernatural or superstitious or any other 
material which might reasonably be regarded as likely to 
over-stimulate the child listener, or be prejudicial to sound 
character development. No advertising appeal which 
would encourage activities of a dangerous social nature 
will be permitted.” 


Time for the discussion of controversial public ques- 
tions is to be provided by networks and stations, allotted 
“with fairness to all elements in a given controversy.” Ex- 
cept for campaign speeches such programs must be on 
time given by the broadcasters because it is a “public 
duty” to provide such discussion, because selling time to 
all who desired to buy it in such cases would mean that 
the amount of discussion on the air could not be regulated, 
and, most important, because “a powerful public forum 
would inevitably gravitate almost wholly into the hands of 
those with the greater means to buy it.” Programs of the 
public forum type may still be commercially sponsored 
“when such a program is regularly presented as a series of 
fairsided discussions of public issues and when control of 
the fairness of the program rests wholly with the broad- 
casting station or network.” 

While all programs have “some educative values,” sta- 
tions shall continue to provide time for “more specific 
educational efforts,” and “in cooperation with appropriate 
groups, will continue their search for improving applica- 
tions of radio as an educational adjunct.” 

News programs, whether commentators or news bul- 
letins, shall be presented “with fairness and accuracy,” 
and shall not be editorial. News shall not be “selected 
for the purpose of furthering or hindering either side of 
any controversial public issue nor shall it be colored by 
the opinions or desires of the station or network manage- 
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ment, the editor or others engaged in its preparation or 
the person actually delivering it over the air, or, in the 
case of sponsored news broadcasts, the advertiser.” 

Radio may not be used to “convey attacks upon an- 
other’s race or religion,” but it should promote spiritual 
harmony and “administer broadly to the varied religious 
needs of the community.” 

Radio advertising shall be limited to “products and 
services offered by individuals and firms engaged in 
legitimate commerce; whose products, services, radio 
advertising, testimonials and other statements comply 
with pertinent legal requirements, fair trade practices and 
accepted standards of good taste.” Commercial copy— 
the advertising “plug”—shall be kept within the follow- 
ing limits: 


DAYTIME 
Fifteen-minute programs ............ee00% 3 minutes 15 seconds 
Thirty-minute programs 4 

NIGHTTIME 
Fifteen-minute programs 


The provisions of the code in regard to commercial 
programs were further amplified in a resolution adopted 
by the convention. This forbids the advertising of “hard” 
liquors ; any product of which the sale or the method of 
sale is a violation of law; any advertising relating to 
fortune-telling, astrology, etc.; schools offering “ques- 
tionable or untrue promises of employment” ; matrimonial 
agencies; “offers of ‘homework’ except by firms of un- 
questioned responsibility”; race track publications, all 
speculative finance; “cures and products claiming to 
cure”; advertising statements known to stations to be 
“false, deceptive, or grossly exaggerated”; continuity de- 
scribing “repellently any functions or symptomatic results 
of disturbances” ; “unfair attacks upon competitors,” other 
products, industries, etc.; “misleading statements of price 
or value.” 

The Board of Directors of the Association was author- 
ized to devise machinery to make the code effective. On 
September 13 the Board decided that it would go into 
effect October 1, and appointed a code compliance com- 
mittee. 

Broadcasters expect that the limitation of the length 
of commercial announcements, the ban on selling time for 
the discussion of controversial issues, and the rule that 
religious broadcasts must be “spiritual” will mean “a sub- 
stantial loss of revenue.” (Broadcasting, Washington, 
D. C., July 15, 1939, p. 7.) It may be noted, however, 
that in certain respects the new code is less stringent than 
the draft originally submitted to the convention. The in- 
troductory paragraph of the draft code declared that “the 
yardstick of good taste and a decent regard for the social 
sensibilities . . . shall be applied to all matter broad- 
cast.” This was omitted in the code as adopted. 

The section on controversial discussions was com- 
pletely rewritten. In its original form it called for “the 
free and open discussion of public questions of general 
interest” to the extent “consistent with proper program 
balancing.” It also declared that such discussions will 
not be permitted on advertising programs “unless repre- 
sentative spokesmen from at least two clearly defined and 
different sectors of public opinion participate in the same 


1 Broadcasting, June 15, 1939, p. 9. 


program at the same time.” The speaker’s right to ex- 
press his opinion, according to the draft code would have 
been limited only by the libel laws and standards of good 
taste. The latter provision was entirely omitted from 
the code as adopted. 

The draft code provided that the equality of treatment 
of campaign speakers, which the law requires, should be 
extended to broadcasts on any public proposal subject to 
ballot. It also stipulated that any political speech or an- 
nouncement must be “fully identified as such.” These 
were both omitted in the code as adopted. Another pro- 
vision which was also dropped was that broadcasters 
should make “every effort to distinguish between clear 
and concealed attempts to influence public opinion. In 
no case shall material be broadcast unless it be honestly 
identified as to sponsorship or source.” The “interpreta- 
tion” included in the draft code amplified this to include 
“a hidden commercial interest.” 

On the other hand, the provisions in regard to news 
broadcasts have been strengthened, as was the section on 
children’s programs, although the specific prohibitions in 
the draft “interpretation” were merely summarized to for- 
bid advertising encouraging “activities of a dangerous 
social nature.” 

Nearly all of the “interpretation” in the draft code was 
omitted—except for the resolution on types of advertising. 
In regard to religious programs for instance, this de- 
manded that stations should “consider primarily the in- 
terests of the radio audience rather than those of any 
particular church or churches or religious groups.” Also, 
it stated that “the best service to religion and to the public 
will eventually lead to the elimination of commercial re- 
ligious programs.” In planning controversial discussions 
it required that stations “make every effort to provide fair 
and equal opportunity for each responsible point of view 
to be heard.” It specifically forbade the selling of time for 
the discussion of the issues in regard to a strike. Such 
programs, if presented, would have been “given on a fair 
and equal basis to all interested parties.” Dramatizations 
of political issues would have been specifically forbidden. 

The interpretation of the advertising section was par- 
ticularly toned down. Among the things forbidden by the 
“interpretation” in the, draft code but omitted from the 
statement as adopted were: the advertising of matter 
barred from the mails as fraudulent or deceptive, of real 
estate promotion, of “medical products or remedies which 
do not meet every requirement of law and regulation,” 
of habit-forming or dangerous medicines, of those which 
encourage the listener to postpone consulting a licensed 
practitioner for a “likely dangerous condition,” of hair- 
restorers, wrinkle-removers, and reducing agents; “sci- 
entific” talks on medical subjects if not by a graduate 
physician ; “testimonial . . . copy not fully and honestly 
substantiated” ; copy which would give the impression of 
personal endorsement by the station management; com- 
mercial statements or dramatizations violating “the ac- 
cepted standards of good taste.” 

According to Broadcasting for July 1 the Proprietary 
Association (the leading manufacturers of proprietary 
medicines) objected vigorously to certain provisions con- 
cerning medical advertising which were later omitted 
from the resolution of interpretation. 


New problems not covered by the code faced broad- 
casters with the outbreak of war in Europe. On Septem- 
ber 11 the national networks—Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Mutual Broadcasting System, and National 
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Broadcasting Company—announced an agreement on 
broadcasts of war news. This declares that “every effort 
consistent with the news itself is to be made to avoid 
horror, suspense and undue excitement.” Thus, reports of 
air raid alarms will not be broadcast until it is certain 
that the raid has occurred, nor will descriptions of “hypo- 
thetical horrors” which might result from the torpedoing 
of a ship be given. Broadcasters will “try to avoid undue 
shock to the radio audience, without taking upon them- 
selves an unjustifiable responsibility for concealing how 
bad the war really is. 


“Broadcasters will make every effort to be temperate, 
responsible and mature” in the way in which war news is 
presented. They will try always to “distinguish between 
fact, official statement, news obtained from responsible 
official or unofficial sources, rumor” and material taken 
from other publications in order to help the radio audience 
evaluate the news. It should be made clear that much of 
the news is censored and must be appraised in view of 
that fact. 

Broadcasters will determine for themselves when broad- 
casts of news and news analysis from Europe are desir- 
able. In so far as possible these should be made by 
Americans instructed in the general principles of this 
agreement. In broadcasts of speeches by foreigners from 
abroad or public proclamations “fairness to all belliger- 
ents” must be maintained and the American audience 
must be “as completely and fairly informed as possible.” 
Broadcasts from scenes of battle, refugee camps, etc., must 
be so presented as to give the radio audience “first-hand 
information” without being “unduly harrowing.” “Ex- 
treme care” will be exercised in any broadcasts of prop- 
aganda from Europe. Broadcasters will try to “label pre- 
cisely the source of the material” and to present all sides 
of the question, though not necessarily in the same broad- 
cast, so that a “reasonably careful listener” will not be 
misled. 


All this applies also to “domestic broadcasts on any 
phase of the war.” News broadcasts will be “in the 
strictest control of the broadcaster.” News analysts will 
be “confined strictly” to explaining and evaluating the 
available news without the expression of “personal 
editorial judgment” or the selection of news to create a 
given effect or to influence the opinion of others. But 
this is not intended to prevent the “impersonal, sincere 
and honest” evaluation of news substantiated with “facts 
and attendant circumstances.” 


War propaganda will not be allowed in connection 
with commercial programs although news will not be 
barred from these programs. 


Mr. Lippmann on Radio News 


On September 14 Walter Lippmann devoted his column 
in the Herald Tribune to radio news. He feels that 
“broadcasters have not yet learned to distinguish clearly 
between the eye-witness account of an event and the re- 
port of an event.” Radio is “unique” in its eye-witness 
accounts of events but the “hot, moist, and fervent voice, 
conveying a mood of breathless alarm” is not suitable for 
reporting war news, however appropriate it may be for a 
prize fight. In broadcasting war news radio can only an- 
nounce reports selected from material already gathered by 
newspapers or the radio news associations. The problem 
then is the editorial one of selecting the “true and im- 
portant” from the mass of material and presenting it 
“intelligently and fairly.” 
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Radio news, Mr. Lippmann believes, should be pre- 
sented less frequently, at greater length, and edited as 
newspapers are. Both news reports and commentators 
should be slowed up if they are to be competent, for 
“no one can improvise in a few hours an interpretation 
of events like those amidst which we are now living, and 
it is a sign of the immaturity of radio that the companies 
think it can be done.” 

Mr. Lippmann adds this interesting paragraph com- 
paring the radio commentator and the newspaper colum- 
nist: “The radio has perhaps been misled by the crew to 
which I now belong, namely the newspaper columnists, 
each of whom does give the effect of covering a vast 
amount of territory. The radio managers must not be 
deceived. Whatever the uses of the columnist, he is not 
capable of doing the work of the editorial page because 
he is only a single person dealing with a small part of 
the whole immense human scene. At that, we all write 
too much, and even when we have the good sense to say 
nothing on a subject because we have nothing to say, 
we say something about some other subject because it 
would be too much trouble to explain to our readers 
that we are not dead, sick, assassinated, in jail, or sup- 
pressed by the censor, if we omit an article when our 
minds are a blank.” 


Alcoholism at the Boston City Hospital 


An elaborate statistical study of alcoholic patients 
at the Haymarket Square Relief Station of the Boston 
City Hospital is published in the New England Journal 
of Medicine for July 13. Dr. Merrill Moore of the Harv- 
ard Medical School, assistant visiting psychiatrist, Boston 
City Hospital, and Dr. M. Geneva Gray, research fellow 
in neurology, Harvard Medical School, carried out the 
study with the assistance of WPA workers. From 1927 
to 1937, 3.34 per cent of all patients (both outpatients 
and house patients) were alcoholics. The vast majority 
of these were in the latter class. Of all male house patients 
33.6 per cent and 13.5 per cent of all female house 
patients were alcoholics. The ratio of men to women 
among the alcoholic patients was 18.1. 


The following table shows the percentage of alcoholic 
= to the total number of patients from 1927 through 


Men Women. 

Year % 

4.13 0.62 
3.74 0.46 
4.02 0.65 
5.53 1.04 


The rate of increase was much greater in the wards 
than among outpatients. The rate for male outpatients 
increased from 1.41 per cent in 1927 to 2.55 per cent in 
1936; for women outpatients from 0.18 per cent in 1927 
to 0.28 per cent. But the percentage for male house 
patients increased from 31.35 per cent in 1927 to 57.19 
in 1936; for female house patients 7.58 per cent to 36.64. 

Nearly six per cent of the total expenditure of the re- 
lief station was for the care of alcoholic patients, although 
most of the house patients stayed only one day at the 
Relief Station, “nearly twice that warranted by the num- 
ber of alcoholic patients.” 
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Of all the alcoholic patients from 1923 to 1938, 94.0 


per cent were men. Just over a quarter of all patients 
were from 40 to 50 years old and about the same number 
were from 30 to 40. Just over half of the women (53.8 
per cent) were married while only 42 per cent of the 
men were married. Only .47 per cent were colored, 
mainly Negro and 28.7 per cent were foreign born. Most 
of them were unskilled or semi-skilled workers with a 
small proportion of salesmen, professional people, or office 
workers. 

A study of the records of these patients indicates that 
the majority suffered from other complications in addi- 
tion to alcoholism. The great majority of these were 
from injuries of some sort. It seemed possible that other 
types of complications, except neurological and gastro- 
intestinal disorders, were no more numerous than among 
the general population. 


Trends of Farm Population 


The annual estimate of farm population made by the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural Life of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, reveals that the num- 
ber of persons living on farms is close to the largest 
figure on record. The total for early 1939, based upon a 
systematic sampling taken each year and checked with the 
five-year Census of Agriculture, was 32,059,000 persons. 
Since 1935, when the last Census of Agriculture was 
taken, the number of persons on farms has been as fol- 
lows: 


31,800,907 
31,809,000 
31,729,000 
31,819,000 
32,059,000 


Long-time trends in the farm population are sum- 
marized as follows: The all time high record was 
32,077,000 persons in 1910. “From 1910 to 1927 there 
was a decline of almost 2,000,000 persons in the farm 
population. Since 1927 there has been an increase of 
about 2,000,000.” In making these estimates the excess 
of births over deaths among families living on farms is 
added to the number of persons arriving at farms from 
cities. From this total is subtracted the number of persons 
leaving farms for cities. During recent years there have 
been large migrations back and forth between city and 
country. 


Alfred Noyes’ Voltaire 


The following announcement on Alfred Noyes’ Voltaire 
has appeared in the Catholic press in England : 

“We are requested by His Eminence the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster to publish the following state- 
ment: 


“‘The difficulties consequent upon Mr. Noyes’ book, 
Voltaire, having been found worthy of condemnation by 
the Holy Office have been happily concluded. 


“In September last the matter was referred to the 
Westminster Board of Censors by the Holy Office, and 
a special commission was set up to consider the book. 
The competent authorities do not impute any unorthodox 
views by the author, and they have not asked for any 
alteration in the text of this book. It is unfortunately 
possible, however, in reading passages of the book to mis- 
conceive the author’s meaning and to attribute to him 


positions which he does not and as a Catholic could not 
maintain. 

“Under these circumstances the Westminster Ecclesi- 
astical Authority decided, and the author readily con- 
curred, that an explanatory preface to the new edition 
was desirable. 

“In this preface the author has drawn attention to 


the pages in the book itself which should obviate these — 


misconceptions. 

“*The ecclesiastical objection to the book is now met, 
and it should be made clear that Mr. Noyes, whose ser- 
vices to literature and to the Church are well known, has 
written Voltaire in a spirit of complete Catholic loyalty. 

““At the beginning of these difficulties His Eminence 
had already stated that he regretted alike the fact and 
the circumstances of the book’s delation. As the new pref- 
ace to Voltaire makes clear, the author principally wrote 
the book for the modern reader who is estranged from 
Christian and Catholic beliefs and Catholics interested in 
the period will appreciate its apologetic value.’ ” 


An Unusual Advertisement 


The Ohio Christian News, organ of the Ohio Council 
of Churches, Columbus, carried in its June issue a full 
page advertisement, paid for by the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation, entitled “Cooperate for Abundance.” The 
text of the advertisement included the following para- 
graphs: 

“Cooperatives are applying in economic and _ social 
areas of life the spiritual and ethical principles that the 
churches have been teaching for centuries. The coopera- 
tives, if you please, need the moral support and guidance 
of the churches—but the churches, on the other hand, 
need the practical and militant realism of the cooperatives. 

“We do not ask the Church to endorse any particular 
cooperative development. May we not ask, though, in de- 
votion to our mutual objectives, that the Church suggest 
to its members the desirability of informing themselves 
about the cooperative movement and its possibilities. If, 
after . . . study, they are convinced of its value, they 
can apply it in their everyday lives.” 


Coopératives in China 


From Chungking, the new capital of China, comes a 
United Press dispatch dated September 4, appearing in 
the New York World Telegram, telling of the growth of 
industrial cooperatives in China. There are now 1080 
producers’ cooperatives employing 20,000 people, accord- 
ing to reports made at a conference of 40 delegates of 
the China industrial cooperatives who have just concluded 
a five day conference. Four hundred sixty two of these 
units are located in Szechwan Province while the re- 
mainder are reported to be scattered throughout the far 
West of China. 

During the past few years there have been other re- 
ports of the growth of cooperative production in the in- 
terior of China. There are those who hold that the Chinese 
have a definite policy of mutual aid through the coopera- 
tives as a part of the movement inland forced by the 
Japanese invasion. Confirmation of these reports comes 
from the delegates of the conference at Chungking who 
have adopted large-scale plans for the creation of 10,000 
industrial cooperatives in the immediate future. 
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